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APPLAUSE  AT 

The  Gettysburg  Address  has  bean  given  a  new  emphasis 
in  view  of  the  war  effort.  Its  timely  phrases  spoken  on  a 
famous  battlefield  find  a  sympathetic  response  during  a 
contest  where  liberty  again  seems  to  be  a  motivating  fac- 
tor. Many  of  the  minor  incidents  associated  with  its  com- 
position, delivery,  and  acceptance  have  been  subjects  of 
much  controversy. 

Usually  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
certain  remarks  brought  forth  applause,  however,  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  those  who  attended 
the  Gettysburg  ceremonies,  with  respect  to  how  the  ad- 
dress of  the  President  was  received.  Some  of  those  present 
were  very  sure  the  applause  was  generous  while  others 
attending  the  exercises  were  equally  sure  that  the  address 
was  received  in  silence. 

In  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ex- 
pressed such  contradictory  conclusions  about  applause, 
certain  observations  about  their  qualifications  to  speak 
with  authority  might  be  noted.  Of  course,  there  is  always 
much  emphasis  placed  upon  the  testimonies  of  eyewit- 
nesses as  it  would  appear  as  if  what  they  had  to  say  about 
an  incident  would  be  the  best  possible  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

Of  least  importance  among  the  testimonies  of  eyewit- 
nesses are  the  large  number  of  interviews  which  have  been 
recorded  by  interviewers,  after  having  talked  with  some 
of  those  who  heard  the  famous  speech.  Not  only  are  the 
reminiscences  apt  to  be  colored,  but  the  manner  in  which 
leading  questions  may  have  been  put  to  the  witnesses  have 
had  much  to  do  in  drawing  out  a  desired  reaction. 

Eyewitnesses,  who  personally  wrote  down  what  they 
observed,  should  also  have  their  testimonies  come  under 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  searchers  for  facts.  The  time 
element  is  possibly  the  most  important  factor  to  take  in 
account  when  tabulating  the  value  of  such  testimony.  We 
may  always  expect  to  find  the  widest  divergence  of  opin- 
ion between  those  observations  written  down  at  the  time 
an  incident  happened,  and  written  accounts  penned  many 
years  after  the  events  occurred.  Not  only  is  this  true  with 
respect  to  the  testimony  of  different  individuals,  but  it  is 
also  evident  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  same  person  who 
at  different  times,  widely  separated,  has  left  written  rec- 
ords of  the  same  incident.  Fading  memories  have  great- 
ly distorted  the  accuracy  of  historical  records. 

If  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  an  event 
took  place  and  the  affiant  during  this  long  interval  has 
read  many  accounts  by  others  of  the  proceedings,  his  own 
reminiscences  will  likely  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
printed  stories  of  what  occurred.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious  influences  which  work  on  reminiscences  and  con- 
tribute tremendously  to  their  unreliability.  An  eyewitness 
may  be  greatly  influenced  in  his  repetition  of  a  story  by 
the  written  statements  of  one  who  had  no  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  which  to  draw. 

The  most  dependable  evidence  about  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress should  come  from  those  who  wrote  down  what  oc- 
curred at  the  time  the  event  took  place,  but  even  here,  we 
must  proceed  with  caution,  as  possibly  there  were  those 
who  may  not  have  paid  strict  attention  to  all  the  sound 
incidents  connected  with  the  celebration.  A  least  one  epi- 
sode apparently  detracted  from  the  attention  of  those 
close  to  the  speakers'  stand.  A  photographer  was  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  his  equipment,  which  activity  for  some  reason 
is  always  a  human  interest  attraction.  The  fact  that  the 
photographer  was  moving  the  camera  about  through  the 
entire  time  the  speech  was  being  delivered,  and  never  did 
succeed  in  taking  the  picture  might  have  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  otherwise  would  have  noted  applause, 
if  there  were  any.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  applause 
in  a  reminiscence  should  not  be  a  positive  proof  that  there 
was  none. 


GETTYSBURG 

An  ideal  witness  would  be  one,  who  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, was  ordered  to  go  to  Gettysburg  on  November  19, 
1863,  take  down  in  shorthand  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 
transcribe  his  notes  immediately  and  prepare  them  for 
printing.  It  would  seem  that  what  he  reported  would  be 
of  inestimable  value,  and  free  from  just  as  much  of  the 
personal  equation  as  possible.  In  fact,  such  a  person  would 
be  serving  in  a  capacity  not  unlike  that  of  a  court  stenog- 
rapher. The  amazing  fact  is  that'  there  is  available  the  tes- 
timony of  just  such  a  witness  and  the  printed  report  of 
his  transcribed  notes  include  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Address.  He  was  the  representative  "of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Charles  Hale,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion sent  to  Gettysburg  by  Governor  Andrew,  of  Boston, 
also  took  down  the  address  in  shorthand,  and  it  is  almost 
word  for  word  the  same  as  the  Associated  Press  copy.  The 
Hale  transcript,  although  making  no  citation  within  the 
text  where  the  applause  is  said  to  have  occurred,  does  di- 
vide the  address  into  several  paragraphs.  The  general 
paragraph  arrangement  apparently  follows  the  same  divi- 
sion with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  the  applause  citations 
in  the  Associated  Press  report.  Mr.  Hale  also  stated  in  his 
notes  that  the  address  was  delivered  "with  great  delibera- 
tion," which  method  itself  would  open  opportunity  for  ap- 
plause. 

Without  hardly  an  exception  those  holding  that  there 
was  no  applause  at  Gettysburg  made  their  observations 
many  years  after  the  event  took  place.  This  viewpoint  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  supposition  that  the  address 
of  Lincoln  was  not  well  received  and  that  the  people  pres- 
ent failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  its  diction. 
Another  school  of  thought,  which  also  has  no  place  for 
applause  in  the  address,  bases  its  supposition  on  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion  and  argues  that  applause  at  Gettys- 
burg would  have  been  like  blasphemy. 

The  copy  of  the  address,  which  the  representative  of 
the  Associated  Press  sent  out  from  Gettysburg  on  the  very 
day  the  address  was  delivered  contains  in  brackets  the 
word  "applause"  at  five  different  places  in  the  address, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  address,  the  citation,  "long  continued 
applause."  The  fact  that  the  Associated  Press  report  is 
accepted  generally  as  the  most  accurate  copy  of  what  was 
said  should  also  give  weight  to  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
terpolations with  respect  to  applause.  A  verbatim  copy 
follows: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  [Applause].  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on 
a  great  battlefield  of  that  war;  we  are  met  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger 
sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  to  detract.  [Applause].  The  world  will  lit- 
tle note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  [Applause].  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  [Ap- 
plause]. It  is  rather  for  us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  [Ap- 
plause] that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 

feople  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Long  continued  applause.] 
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THE  CHRONICLE  COVERS  THE  GETTYSBURG  CEREMONIES 


This  year  November  19th  falls  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  as  it  did 
ninety  years  ago  when  Abraham  de- 
livered his  famous  address  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  Washington  Daily  Morning 
Chronicle  seems  to  have  given  the 
most  complete  coverage  of  the  cere- 
monies, although  it  is  seldom  quoted 
as  a  source  for  authentic  information 
about  the  events  associated  with  the 
dedicatory  rites  at  the  cemetery.  Some 
excerpts  from  its  pages  with  a  few 
comments  about  the  address  itself  in 
particular  seem  to  be  especially  timely 
at  this  season. 

The  Chronicle  was  published  by 
John  W.  Forney,  secretary  of  the 
Senate.  He  also  issued  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  and  Forney's  War  Press, 
a  weekly  newspaper  also  published  at 
Philadelphia.  He  had  formerly  been 
a  Douglas  Democrat  but  had  become 
a  supporter  of  the  administration  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Chronicle  was 
often  referred  to  as  Lincoln's  paper. 
When  Lincoln  prepared  what  he  called 
"The  President's  last  shortest  and 
best  speech"  he  requested  that  the 
copy  be  given  to  the  Chronicle. 

As  early  as  November  5,  Forney's 
Washington  paper  announced  that  Mr. 
William  Sanders,  director  of  the  ex- 
perimental gardens  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Dept.,  had  left  Washington  for 
Gettysburg  with  the  plans  he  had 
drawn  for  the  cemetery.  A  week  later 
Ward  H.  Lamon,  marshall  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  wrote  the  other 
marshalls  appointed  for  the  cere- 
monies some  details  about  the  pro- 
gram. With  reference  to  Lincoln's 
speech  he  stated  that  after  a  dirge 
by  the  choir  there  would  follow  the 
"Dedicatory  remarks  by  the  President 
of  the  United  '  States,  setting  apart 
the  grounds  for  the  sacred  use  for 
which  it  had  been  prepared."  In  the 
same  issue  of  the  Chronicle  that  car- 
ried the  above  information  General 
Meade's  report  on  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg was  published. 

The  first  contingent  leaving  Wash- 
ington to  make  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gettysburg  ceremonies, 
headed  by  Marshall  Ward  H.  Lamon, 
left  Washington  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  11:15  A.M.  in  a  special  car. 
They  arrived  in  Baltimore  at  1:00 
P.M.  and  were  guests  of  Captain 
Smith  at  the  Eutaw  House.  Leaving 
the  city  at  3:00  P.M.  they  reached 
Hanover  Junction  at  7  o'clock.  Negli- 
gence in  providing  transportation  to 
Gettysburg  by  railroad  authorities 
made  it  necessary  for  the  party  to  lay 
over  until  7:00  A.M.  Wednesday,  de- 


laying their  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion until  9:30  A.M. 

The  purpose  of  the  Chronicle  to  give 
the  dedication  a  thorough  and  extend- 
ed coverage  is  indicated  by  this  an- 
nouncement, "We  dispatched  to  Get- 
tysburg on  Wednesday,  four  special 
correspondents."  This  did  not  incmde 
Forney  himself  who  had  gone  with 
the  Marshall  Lamon  contingent  and 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  exercises, 
as  well  as  a  participant  in  the  extem- 
poraneous speeches  the  evening  be- 
fore the  dedication.  The  Chronicle  re- 
porters picked  up  among  the  human 
interest  incidents  those  especially 
which  occurred  the  day  before  the 
celebration.  They  gave  considerable 
space  to  the  arrival  of  the  Presi- 
dent's train  at  dusk,  the  meeting  of 
the  marshalls  at  8:00  P.M.  in  the 
court  house,  the  serenade  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  10:00  P.M.  and  his  com- 
ments, the  speeches  of  some  of  the 
other  celebrities  called  upon,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  "Governor's  Special" 
train  at  11:00  P.M. 

The  major  part  which  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  Morning  Chronicle  was 


"The  President  then  delivered  his 
address,  which,  though  short,  glittered 
with  gems,  evincing  the  gentleness 
and  goodness  of  heart  peculiar  to  him, 
and  wil!  receive  the  attention  of  all 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  will  read 
it." 


to  play  in  recording  the  proceedings 
of  the  eventful  day  was  indicated  at 
Washington  by  the  draping  of  flags 
in  front  of  their  office  by  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Forney  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith.  This 
tribute  to  the  Chief  Executive  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  morning 
paper  on  the  day  of  the  ceremonies: 
"His  presence  at  the  dedication  will 
help  to  deepen  the  impressions  of  the 
scene,  for  what  more  noble  spectacle 
could  be  presented  to  a  nation  strug- 
gling for  its  supremacy  than  to  be- 
hold its  chief  magistrate  an  humble 
mourner  at  the  grave  of  those  who 
saved  the  country  on  the  memorable 
days  of  July  last  from  great  peril, 
not  to  say  destruction." 

There  is  some  indication  that  the 
President  arose  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th.  One  of  the  reporters  who 
interviewed  Seward  later  in  the  morn- 
ing said  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
commented:  "I  visited  the  ground 
around  the  Seminary  this  morning 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  joined  in."  The 
weather  conditions  were  set  forth  in 


a  statement  by  another  representative 
of  the  Chronicle.  While  he  observed 
that  there  was  some  rainfall  in  the 
early  morning  of  Wednesday  he  de- 
scribed Thursday  the  dedication  day 
in  this  language,  "The  sun  never 
broke  to  life  and  warmth  on  a 
fairer  fall  day  than  this.  A  sharp 
night's  frost  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Indian  summer 
days  ever  enjoyed." 

Issues  of  the  Chronicle  for  Nov.  20 
and  Nov.  21  gave  much  space  to  the 
dispatches  of  its  representatives  at 
Gettysburg.  Apparently  two  editions 
came  from  the  press  on  Thursday 
morning,  both  featuring  Everett's 
long  address  in  toto,  it  was  appar- 
ently set  from  a  preliminary  copy  of 
the  speech,  possibly  the  copy  Everett 
sent  to  Lincoln.  One  issue  was  an 
edition  marked  5:00  A.M.  In  this  dis- 
patch the  complete  story  of  the  cere- 
monies was  published  including  the 
President's  brief  address  as  well  as 
the  comment  about  it  which  appears 
within  the  ruled  lines  on  this  page. 
The  reaction  of  one  of  the  reporters 
to  Lincoln's  display  of  emotion  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  address  is 
couched  in  these  words:  "It  seemed 
to  us  that  the  President  sensibly  felt 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  con- 
trolled himself  by  an  effort.  This 
might  have  been  fancy  but  it  was  our 
impression,  and  as  such  we  record  it." 

In  preparing  the  pamphlet  „Four 
Lincoln  Firsts,"  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Paul  M.  Angle  did  not  have  the 
5:00  A.M.  edition  before  him  when  he 
alleged  that,  "The  Washington  Chron- 
icle failed  to  publish  Lincoln's  speech 
in  its  daily  issues."  The  editorial  col- 
umn on  Friday  made  the  announce- 
ment: "Edward  Everett's  great  ora- 
tion and  the  proceedings  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  national  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  Avill  be  issued  tomorrow  in 
pamphlet  form.  For  sale  at  the  Chron- 
icle office."  This  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Gettysburg  Solemnities  printed 
the  Lincoln  address  verbatim  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  5:00  A.M.  edition  on 
November  20. 

We  regret  that  the  issues  of  the 
Chronicle  consulted  did  not  supply  any 
leads  for  the  discovery  of  the  copy  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  said  to 
have  been  made  for  Judge  Wills,  the 
President's  host  at  Gettysburg.  The 
Blumhaven  Library  at  Frankford, 
Philadelphia  has  offered  the  sum  of 
$5,000  to  any  person  who  will  pro- 
duce the  document  for  unrestricted 
examination  and  which  could  be  cer- 
tified as  genuine  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  five  named  Lincoln  students.  The 
offer  expires  on  December  31,  1953. 
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THE  STAR  AT  GETTYSBURG 


Lincoln  Won  Applause,  Long  Ovation 


By  WILLIAM  DELANEY 

Star  Staff  Writer 
" '.  .  .  and  that  Govern- 
ments of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.'  (Long  continued  ap- 
plause)" 

—The  Evening  Star. 
Nov.  20,  1863. 

One  of  several  enduring 
mysteries  about  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  according  to 
Columnist  Charlie  Rice  in  to- 
day's This  Week  magazine, 
concerns  the  original  audi- 
ence's reaction  to  it. 

One  story  goes  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  speaking  in  his 
high-pitched  voice  to  an  out- 
door crowd  of  15,000,  actually 
had  few  listeners-. 

It  is  said  that  those  who 
could  hear  him  that  bright 
November  afternoon  were  al- 
ready so  fatigued  —  having 
just  stood  through  the  hour- 
and-50-minute  main  speech  by 
orator  Edward  Everett  —  that 
they  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion. And  by  the  time  they 
began  perking  up,  Lincoln's 
four-minute  masterpiece  was 
over. 

Star's  Report  Sure 

In  his  "Punchbowl"  column 
today,  Rice  hints  at  some 
scholarly  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  Lincoln's  remarks  at 
Gettysburg  received  anything 
more  than  perfunctory  ap- 
plause. 

But  there  was  no  such  un- 


President  Lincoln  (circle)  delivers  his  Gettysburg  address. 


certainty  in  The  Evening 
Star's  report  of  the  speech  the 
next  afternoon. 

In  fact,  the  Star's  reporter 
at  the  Gettysburg  cemetery 
dedication  indicated  that  Lin- 
coln had  been  interrupted  by 
applause  five  times  during  the 
brief  speech,  and  received  a 
long  ovation  when  he  conclud- 
ed. 

Returning  to  the  Gettysburg 
home  of  David  Wills,  where  he 
had  spent  the  previous  night, 
Lincoln  "was  subsequently 
visited  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  was  the  victim  of  a 


'hands-shaking'  that  must 
have  tested  his  good-nature  to 
the  utmost,"  The  Star  said. 

Interestingly,  The  Star's  ac- 
count —  headlined  "The  Great 
Celebration  at  Gettysburg"  — 
mentions  only  that  the  main 
speaker,  former  Secretary  of 
State  Everett,  "delivered  an 
eloquent  address." 

The  article  says  no  more 
about  Everett's  speech,  though 
later  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans were  to  learn  that  it  was 
far  more  widely  reported  and 
lauded  at  the  time  than  was 
Lincoln's. 

Difference  in  Quote 

Neither  does  the  article  give 
any  clues  as  to  when  or  where 
Lincoln  wrote  the  speech,  or 
whether  he  read  it  or  spoke 
from  memory. 

Curiously,  The  Star  reporter 


quoted  Lincoln  as  having  re- 
ferred to  "Governments"  of 
the  people,  etc.  It  is  one  of 
several  slight  differences  be- 
tween the  reporter's  account 
and  the  version  later  acknowl- 
edged by  Lincoln. 

The  reason  may  have  been 
that  the  reporter  couldn't 
make  out  his  own  hasty  notes 
when  he  wrote  the  article. 

It  could  also  be  that  he  had 
trouble  at  several  points  in 
hearing  the  President  —  per- 
haps because  of  the  applause. 


D.  Gettysburg  Address 
1.  Spoken  Text  (?)" 


Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
propositi  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  [Applause] 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  it  as  the  final-resting  place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract 
[Applause]  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  [Applause]  It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  [Applause]  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,-that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,-that  we  here  highly 
resold  that  the  dead  shah  not  have  died  in  vain  [Applause],  that  the 
nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.  [Long  continued  applause] 
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By 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ROBNETT 

The  rolling  fields  that  stretch  out, 
around,  and  beyond  the  little  town  of 
Gettysburg  are  not  greatly  unlike 
those  of  any  average  farming  com- 
munity in  this  country. 

Roads  coming  from  many  directions 
converge  at  this  historic  spot.  As  one 
now  motors  swiftly  along  the  pikes 
where  once  trudged  weary  and  foot- 
sore soldiers  on  their  way  to  attack 
and  defend,  it  is  difficult  to  picture 
the  tragedy  that  swept  this  quiet 
countryside  for  those  three  inter- 
minable days  that  marked  the  high  1 
point  of  the  Civil  war. 

Suddenly — imagination  is  awaken-  i 
ed!  The  fields  become  alive  with  sol- 
I  dier-like  statues  and  war-symbolized 
I  monuments.  Over  there  is  the  ceme- 
tery  where,  row  on  row,  the  heroes  of 
Gettysburg  lie  in  wakeless  silence.  ; 
The  acres  that  now  spread  to  our 
right  and  to  our  left  comprise  the 
commemorative  Gettysburg  National 
park. 

Tide  Had  Turned 

It  was  here  on  those  midsummer 
days  of  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1863,  that  an 
impertinent,  invading  Confederate 
army  of  80,000  men  under  General 
Lee  met  a  defending  Federal  army  of 
95.000  men  under  General  Meade  and 
hurled  themselves  with  utter  abandon 
into  that  bloody  and  merciless  con- 
flict known  today  throughout  the 
whole  world  as  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

When  the  firing  had  ceased  and 
the  smoke  had  cleared,  some  45,000 
men  and  thousands  of  horses  lay  dead, 
and  the  yellow  stalks  of  wheat  that  so 
lately  had  waved  in  the  summer 
breeze,  now  lay  trampled  and  stained 
with  red.  Lee,  with  the  remaining 
fragment  of  his  army  was  in  retreat 
and  the  tide  of  the  Civil  war  had 
turned. 

The  riddled  bodies  that  were  scat- 


tered profusely  over  the  far-flung  bat-  j 
tlefield  were  picked  up  and  hastily 
buried  by  several  companies  of  Union 
soldiers   left  for   that  purpose,  who 
were  aided  by  1,000  regulars  sent  up 
from  Philadelphia. 
Recommended  National  Cemelery 
Judge  David  Wills,  a  prominent  law- 
yer residing  at  Gettysburg,  immedi- 1 
ately  recommended,  to  Governor  Cur- ! 
tin  of  Pennsylvania  that  a  National  ! 
cemetery  be  created  to  hold  and  honor  | 
the  dead.  This  plan  was  promoted  and 
two  months  after  the  great  and  deci- 
sive battle,  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Memorial  associtaion  was  formed  with 
a  cemetery  commission  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  various  states, 
including  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr  of  Illi- 
nois.  Later,  the  dead  were  removed  j 
from  the  fields  where  they  had  been  I 
buried  hastily  and  reinterred  in  the  I 
new  cemetery  where  the  graves  face 
a  central  monument  in  semi-circular  ' 
lines. 

After  the  physical  arrangements  of  j 
the  cemetery  had  been  completed,  it  I 
was  decided  to  hold  consecration 
services  and  the  date  of  Oct.  23  was 
first  chosen  for  that  event.  Edward 
Everett,  who  formerly  had  served  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  as  United 
States  senator  and  as  secretary  of 
state,  was  invited  to  make  the  main 
address.  He  was  widely  known  as  one 
of  the  foremost  orators  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Everett  accepted,  but  being 
meticulous  and  thoroughgoing  in  his 
preparation  for  any  public  address, 
insisted  on  the  day  being  moved  for- 
ward to  Nov.  19,  that  he  might  have 
ample  time  for  preparation. 

Finally  Asked  to  Speak 

President  Lincoln,  his  cabinet  and 
jther  Washington  dignitaries  were  in- 
vited to  attend.  There  was  decided  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cemetery  commission 
about  asking  Mr.  Lincoln  to  speak  but 
it  was  finally  decided  to  ask  him  if 
he  would  "formally  set  apart  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few 
appropriate  remarks"  —  explaining 
that  his  remarks  would  be  expected 
to  follow  the  main  address  by  Eaward 
Everett.  _  _  


During  the  two  weeks  that  inter- 
vened between  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  the  invitation  and  the  date 
of  the  commemoration,  it  is  certain 
that  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  talk  he  was  to  make  and  it  is 
known  that  he  discussed  the  matter 
with  certain  close  friends. 

About  noon,  Nov.  18,  a  special  train 
left  Washington  over  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad,  carrying  President  Lin- 
coln, Secretary  of  State  Seward,  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  the  French 
and  Italian  ministers  with  their  lega- 
tions, also  several  members  of  Con-  j 
gress  and  a  few  other  prominent  per-  ,| 
sons.  Included  in  the  party  were  Col. 

Ward  Lamm,  chief  marshal  of  the, 
Gettysburg  affair,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's 
two  secretaries,  John  G.  Nicolay  and 
John  Hay. 

Prepared  Speech  Carefully 
The  train  proceeded  through  Bal-| 
timore  to  Hanover  junction  and  thence 
to  Gettysburg.  At  Hanover  there  was 
some  delay  as  one  of  the  cars  devel-| 
oped  a  "hot  box"  and  as  the  village 
residents  gathered  around,  a  Luther- 
an minister  called  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  he  obligingly  appeared  on  the 
platform,  saying  a  few  words  about 
the  skirmish  that  had  occurred  there 
a  few  days  previously.  Returning  in- 
side the  car,  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be 
seen  engaged  with  some  papers,  us- 
ing his  high  hat  as  an  improvised 
desk.  It  is  probable  that  he  spent 
some  time  during  the  journey  work- 
ing over  his  notes  for  the  speech. 
From  the  character  of  the  speech  it- 
self, the  fact  is  obvious  that  it  had 
received  much  thought  and  attention. 

The  train  reached  Gettysburg  about 
G:30  p.m.  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escort- 
ed immediately  to  the  home  of  Judge 
David  Wills,  where  he  was  to  be  a 
house  guest  during  his  stay.  The  Wills' 
home  was  a  rather  large,  square  ap- 
pearing, three  story  edifice  that  stood 
on  the  corner  of  York  street  and 
Center  square,  with  its  walls  almost 
flush  to  the  sidewalk  characteristic  of 


early    American   homes.   The  house 
stands  very  much  the  same  today. 

After  the  evening  meal,  the  Presi- 
dent devoted  himself  to  the  speech 
he  was  to  make  next  day,  and  for 
some  reason  (whether  as  to  the 
i  speech  or  something  else)  he  decided 
|  to  consult  Secretary  Stanton  who  was 
a  guest  at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Harper, 
editor  of  the  Star  and  Sentinel,  a  few 
blocks  away.  Accompanied  only  by 
his  guard,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  an  un- 
observed trip  through  the  dimly  light- 
ed streets  to  the  Harper  home,  where 
he  conferred  a  few  minutes  with  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  then  returned. 

Parade  Was  Formed  j 
The  next  morning  (Nov.  9)  a  paradei 
was  formed  to  march  from  Gettys-j 
burg  to  the  new  National  cemetery  a 
mile  beyond  the  town.  At  the  head  of^ 
this  procession  were  army  officers 
and  their  staffs,  with  President  Lin- 
coln riding  well  toward  the  front, 
astride  a  large  sorrel  horse.  Other 
dignitaries  were  included  in  the  front 
ranks,  and  then  followed  a  brass  band 
which  in  turn  was  followed  by  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  artillery  while 
interspersed  here  and  there  were 
lodge  delegations  and  bands  or  drum 
corps.  Following  these  were  some 
5,000  non-synchronous  marchers  con- 
stituting the  country  folk  throughout 
that  section. 

This  sui  generis  parade  trudged 
methodically  down  the  dusty  road  un- 
til it  reached  the  burial  ground  and 
there  disbanded.  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
other  important  personages  found 
seats  on  the  platform  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  occasion. 

The  platform,  or  plank  stand,  was 
28  feet  square,  resting  on  12  strong- 
boxes placed  four  each  in  three  rows, 
There    were    cracks    between  the 
.  planks,  and  looking  up  through  one 
of  these  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  boy  of  15  who  had  squirmed 
i  under  the  platform  before  the  crowd 
;  arrived.   The   boy  was  George  GittJ 
iwho  lived  in  Hanvoer,  14  miles  away,] 
and  who  with  his  brothers  had  bor-J 
rowed  the  family  mare  and  ■  buggjr 
I  that  they  might  hear  Mr.  Lincoln  giv^J 
'his  talk.  From  him  personally  come 


I  many  of  the  facts  recited  here. 
Everett  Arrived  Late 

After  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  others 
had  seated  themselves  on  the  platform 
there  was  some  delay  in  starting  the 
ceremonies,  due  to  the  late  arrival  of 
the  speaker,  Edward  Everett,  although 
he  had  been  in  Gettysburg  for  three 
days.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, the  preliminaries  were  quickly 
disposed  of  and  Mr.  Everett  was  in- 
troduced. White  haired,  tall,  poised 
and  commanding,  his  distinguished 
personality  was  reverentially  impres- 
sive. For  1  hour  and  20  minutes  the 
^reat  orator  extolled  the  deeds  and 
the  lives  of  those  thousands  who  lay 
pillowed  in  dreamless  sleep  beneath 
the  sod  about  him. 

As  Senator  Everett  concluded,  Mr. 
Lincoln  who  had  been  sitting  with  his 
legs  crossed,  stake  and  rider  fashion, 
lifted  his  chin  from  the  cup  of  his 
hand  where  it  had  been  resting  and 
slowly  fumbled  with  some  papers  he 
new  drew  from  his  pocket.  Selecting 
one,  he  regarded  it  intently  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  as  Col.  Ward  Lamon 
introduced  him,  the  President  return- 
ed the  papers  to  an  inner  receptacle 
of  the  long  black  cutaway  that  en- 
shrouded his  tall,  gaunt  figure,  and  ! 
strode  slowly  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  great  sad  eyes  looked 
out  from   under  the   shaggy  brows 
that  shaded  them,  and  as  a  hush  of 
expectancy  fell  upon  the  assemblage, 
there  rolled  from  his  lips  the  first 
sentence — "FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVj 
EN  YEARS   AGO   OUR  FATHERS 
BROUGHT    FORTH     UPON  THIS 
CONTINENT    A    NEW  NATION"— 
here  he  paused  and   it  seemed  he 
;  might  not  go  on— then— "CONCEIV- 
'  ED  IN  LIBERTY" — again  a  lengthen- 
ed pause   with   emphasis    upon  the 
word  "liberty"—  "AND  DEDICATED 
TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL." 
Voice   Became  Shrill 
As  he  proceeded  to  speak,  his  voice 
raised  slightly  and   became  a  little 
shrill.    After    the    first  sentence  he 


spoke  less  deliberately — 

"NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A 
GREAT  CIVIL  WAR,  TESTING 
WHETHER  THAT  NATION,  OR  ANY 
NATION  SO  CONCEIVED  AND  SO 
DEDICATED,  CAN  LONG  ENDURE. 
WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT  BAT- 
TLE-FIELD OF  THAT  WAR.  WE 
HAVE  COME  TO  DEDICATE  A 
PORTION  OF  THAT  FIELD,  AS  A 
FINAL  RESTING  PLACE  FORI 
THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE  THEIR' 
LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION  MIGHT- 
LIVE.  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FITTING) 
AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS. 

"BUT,  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE,  WE 
CANNOT  DEDICATE— WE  CANNOT 
CONSECRATE— WE  CANNOT  HAL-. 
•LOW— THIS  GROUND.  THE  BRAVE 
MEN,  LIVING  AND  DEAD,  WHO 
STRUGGLED  HERE,  HAVE  CONSE- 
CRATED IT,  FAR  ABOVE  OUR 
POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DE- 
TRACT. THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE 
NOTE,  NOR  LONG  REMEMBER 
WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE,  BUT  IT  CAN 
NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY  DID 
HERE.  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING, ; 
TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO  THE 
UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS 
FAR  SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED.  IT  IS 
RATHER  FOR  US  TO  BE  DEDICAT- 
ED TO  THE  GREAT  TASK  REMAIN- 
ING BEFORE  US— THAT  FROM 
THESE  HONORED  DEAD  WE  TAKE 
INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO  THAT 
CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE 
THE  LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF 
DEVOTION— THAT  WE  HERE  HIGH- 
LY RESOLVE  THAT  THESE  DEAD 
pHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN  VAIN 
^THAT  THIS  NATION,  UNDER- 
GOD.  SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH 
DF  FREEDOM"— and  now  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  neared  the  close,  he  again  be- 
came >'faesitating]y  deliberate^-"AND 
THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR 
THE  PEOPLE,  SHALL  NOT  PERISH 
FROM  THE  EARTH." 

Crowd  Bewildered 
,  While  speaking,  the  President  drew 
from  an  inner  pocket,  a  large  white 
.handkerchief  with  which  he  wiped 


the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  brushed 
back  the  tousled  locks  that  drooped 
across  his  forehead. 

A  group  of  Negroes  who  stood  at 
[one  edge  of  the  assemblage  was 
weeping  and  mumbling  "Amens" — 
evidently  under  the  impression  that 
the  President  was  offering  a  prayer. 

The  speech  occupied  only  about 
five  minutes  and  was  so  brief  that 
the  crowd  did  not  realize  he  had  fin- 
ished until  he  turned  and  walked 
back  to  his  seat.  There  was  slight  ap- 
plause from  the  assemblage  and  a 
more  solemn  "Amen"  from  the  Ne- 
groes. The  crowd  taken  somewhat  by 
surprise  with  so  short  a  speech  seem- 
ed uncertain  as  to  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  feel  that  his 
remarks  had  not  taken  well  and  gave 


evidence  of  keen  disappointment  with 
himself  as  he  turned  to  Colonel 
Lsmon  at  his  side  and  remarked — 
"That  speech  won't  scour"— meaning 
that  its  acceptance  was  not  what  he 
had  hoped  for. 

Hoped  for  Peace 

As  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  Mr. 
Everet't  and  others  grasped  the  hand 
cf  the  President.  Mr.  Everett  praised 
the  President's  words  but  afterwards. 
L  reports  are  true,  ho  expressed  dis- 
appointment. Mr.  Lincoln  turned  from 
the  men  who  surrounded  him,  to 
shake  hands  with  the  members  of  a 
small  choir  from  Christ  church  which 
had  sung  from  the  platform.  One  of 
these  was  a  young  girl  of  15,  Louisa 
Vande'rsloot,  now  Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith, 
still  living  in  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  returned  to  the 
Wills'  residence,  riding  in  a  barouche 
with  Judge  Wills.  As  they  entered  the 
house  they  were  met  by  young 
George  Gifts  and  his  brothers,  who 
had  hurried  on  ahead  and  entered 
the  house  through  a  rear  door.  Mr. 
Wills  being  a  friend  of  the  boys'  fath- 
er, recognized  them  znd  turning  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  said:   "Here  are  some 


young    friends    from  •  Hanover  who  j 

wish  to  shake  your  hand." 

Mr.  Lincoln  stooped  and  grasping ' 

each  boy  by  the  hand,  said:  "You  had  ■ 

a  little  skirmish  in  your  town,  what. 

did  you  think  of  it?" 

"We  didn't  like  it,"  they  replied  in 

unison.    "Well    boys,"    replied  the 

President,  "I  hope  thct  by  the  time 
you  are  old  enough  to  be  soldiers  we 
shall  have  peace." 

Time  Endears  Mc;iH.gc 
Mr.  Lincoln,  standing  L,t  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  then  turned  to  Judge 
Wills  and  said:  "I  am  going  to  my 
room  to  rest  for  an  hour.  Don't  dis- 
turb me  no  matter  who  calls."  He 
turn  2d  and  slowly  ascended  the  stairs. 

The  special  train  carrying  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  his  entourage,  left  Gettys- 
burg at  7  p.m.  and  a  little  after  1  the 
next  day  arrived  back  in  Washington. 
Every  man  who  had  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safe  return  of  the  l 
President  on  this  trip  was  greatly  re- 
lieved  when  it  was  over.  For  it  will  | 
be  lemembered,  that  while  Mr.  Lin- 1 
coin  i3  revered  today  by  all — the  war  , 
was  then  still  in  progress  and  there 
was  much  bitter  feeling. 

Railroad  operation  in  that  section,  j 
during   those   eventful  days  was  a 
hazardous  and  uncertain  matter.  Con- 
federate soldiers  were   blowing  up 
bridges  and  wrecking  trains  and  do- 
ing everything  possible   to   prevent  i 
tho  movement  of  Federal  troops  by  I 
rail  as  well  as  trying  to  keep  coal ! 
and  other    supplies    from  reaching 
Washington. 

The  "few  remarks"  that  Abraham  j 
Lincoln  delivered  at  Gettysburg  were 
printed,  and  in  some  cases,  misprint- 
ed, in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  but  no  paper  dignified  them 
with  an  especial  importance. 

Time  has  endeared,  and  the  passing 
years  have  hallowed  Mr.  Lincoln's 
masterpiece  and  today  it  is  regarded 
throughout  the  world  es  a  rare  and 
brilliant  gem  of  English  eloquence, 
excelled  by  none  and  equslled  by  few. 
Speeches  come — and  speeches  go — but 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  sp?ech 
"sccurs"  more  brightly  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 


